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IN   TEE   LIGHT   OF   THE  REFORMS
occasions for dispute were only too easy to find. By the middle
of 1923, communal riots, marked by murder, arson and looting,
were of almost monthly occurrence. In 1924 fierce outbursts
occurred in many of the greater cities of the North. At Kohat,
in the North-West Frontier Province, the entire Hindu popula-
tion fled the town in terror of their lives. The year 1925 saw
a lull in actual rioting, but the tone of the Press and of public
speeches left no doubt about the intensity of communal feeling.
In April 1926, there occurred the first of a series of dangerous
riots in Calcutta, and the following twelve months saw 40 riots
resulting in the death of 197 persons and injuries to nearly
1,600.
By this time, it had become clear to everyone that it was no
longer a question of isolated clashes of merely local concern;
what was at issue was the All-India problem of the political
relations of the two major communities. Communal representa-
tion in the legislatures, in the Government services, and in
local bodies became the all-important question. Conferences of
leaders, not only of the two communities, but of all parties,
were held to find ways of securing peace; for it was recognised
that communal antagonism stood in the way of general political
advance. But such attempts failed in face of the determination
of each community to secure its political future.
The Akali Situation.
278.   Something may be said here of the Akali movement which
disturbed the Punjab from  1920 to 1925.    The  Akalis are a
reforming sect of  Sikhs who, under the guidance of a com-
mittee, the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandak Committee, devoted
themselves to bringing Sikh shrines under the control of the
community.    In the  spirit of the non-cooperation movement,
the Committee preferred to secure its ends without recourse to
Government, and organised the Akalis into a militia for the
purpose.    Serious disorder followed, and the methods of Akalis
in some areas threatened a reign of terror.    Government had
no hostility to religious reform, but was compelled to interfere
when a section of the community endeavoured to take the law
into its own hands.    It was accused of hostility to the Sikh
religion, and until a settlement was reached in 1925, with the
help of moderate Sikh opinion, the Akali question provided a
formidable problem for the Punjab Government.   Here too, as
with other minority communities, it is probable that the move-
ment in one aspect was encouraged by the need for consolidation.
The Second Legislatures (1923-26).
279.  When the second reformed legislatures were elected in
foe autumn of 1923, the communal trouble was in its early